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HANS BAKKER 


THE RISE OF AYODHYA AS A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 


1. ANCIENT HISTORY OF AYODHYA 


This paper! will attempt to trace the development of an ancient city into an 
important centre of pilgrimage. Ayodhya (U.P.) is a place of most venerable 
antiquity and is celebrated as one of India’s seven holy, i.e. redemption-giving 
cities, yet such factors provide no adequate grounds for the assumption that it 
has been a centre of pilgrimage since ancient times. 

Saketa, the name generally given in Buddhist sources to the Ayodhya of 
Brahmanic literature,> was already an important centre of civilised India as early 
as the sixth century B.C. It is mentioned in the Pali canon as one of the six greatest 
cities in the country,* and during the Buddha’s lifetime was ruled over by Pasenadi 
(Sanskrit Prasenajit, also the name of a monarch of the Solar dynasty). This king 
resided in Sravasti, which was connected with Saketa by a main road.5 

The commentary on the Dhammapada® mentions a festival held in Ayodhya- 
Saketa during the reign of Pasenadi. This was an annual event of a profane nature 
called the Vivatanakkhatta or ‘Public Day’. The young unmarried daughters of the 
more distinguished families would make their way on foot and unclothed’ to the 
river Saray, in view of a row of Xsatriya boys and others who each threw a garland 
of flowers to the one they selected as their beloved. 

Ayodhya-Saketa was also a city of importance in Jaina tradition. It is mentioned 
as the birthplace of seven tirthankara and in the canonical Jambudvipaprajfiapti is 
stated to be the central point of the land of the Aryans.® 

Whether Ayodhya also functioned as an important centre of orthodox religion 
cannot be ascertained from the sources of these two heterodox traditions. Although 
it has been assumed that the phenomenon of pilgrimage existed in the time of the 
Buddha,” neither in the Mahabharata nor in the Ramayana is Ayodhya mentioned 
as a tirtha (holy place). 

The Ramayana of course deals extensively with Ayodhya as the residence of 
king DaSaratha and Rama, but in an entirely secular context. The question of the 
possible historicity of these legendary monarchs of the Solar lineage must remain 
outside the scope of this article.!° 

The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana describes how Rama, followed by all the 
inhabitants of Ayodhya, went to the river Sarayi in order to drown himself, 
together with his subjects, in the hope of assuring a glorious welcome in heaven.!! 
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The Mahabharata refers to this mass suicide and mentions Gopratara, the place 
8 km west of Ayodhya where the drowning occurred, as the only tirtha on the 
Sarayu.!? 

The political importance of Ayodhya continued through the period of the 
Mauryas until at least the reign of the first Sunga ruler, Pusyamitra (c. 187-151 
BC).!3 Under the last Maurya monarch (Brhadratha), when the empire was already 
in a state of dissolution, Ayodhya suffered an attack from the combined forces of 
Paficala and Mathura, allied, as it seems, with a Bactrian Greek expeditionary force. 
This siege of the city is known to us from two independent sources, namely the 
Yugapurana “* and Patajfijali’s commentary on Panini (arunad yavanah saketam).'* 
The most likely date for this yavana incursion is perhaps around 190 BC.'® The 
internal disturbances of the Maurya empire may have facilitated the coup d’état 
of the Commander-in-Chief (sendpati) Pusyamitra Sunga.!7 The succession to the 
throne of the Brahman Pusyamitra initiated the brahmanical counter-attack on 
Buddhism.'8 

The Sungas, however, do not seem to have held sway over Ayodhya for very 
long. Numismatic evidence creates the impression that soon after the downfall of 
the Mauryas Northern India was fragmented into a number of small states and petty 
kingdoms. Coins found in Ayodhya give evidence of “Deva and “Datta kings, !? 
and the Yugapurdna speaks of ‘seven kings of Saketa’.2° An inscription found in 
Ayodhya states that a king Dhana. . . (identical to king Dhanadeva of whom 
also coins have been found?), who considered himself the sixth in descent from 
Pusyamitra, founded a building (ketana) in the town.”! 

The kingdom of Ayodhya was conquered by the invading Kusanas in the first 
century of the Christian era. A Tibetan source seems to refer to the conquest of 
Saketa (So-ked) by the Kusana emperor Kaniska (Ka-ni-ka).?” 

Under the Gupta rulers Ayodhya probably reached the zenith of its political 
importance. From the time of the great Visnuite emperor Candragupta II we 
have a description of Ayodhya by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hsien who visited the 
town in the first decade of the Sth century. Cunningham” and Watters** follow 
different lines of argument to arrive at the same conclusion that the Sha-chi of 
Fa-Hsien?® corresponds to Saketa (Ayodhya). This identification appears to be 
confirmed in a surprising way by the Ayodhydmahatmya (Ay. Mah.).?7 Fa-Hsien 
relates that when one leaves Ayodhya (Sha-chi) by the southern gate one comes 
across a tree, on the eastern side of the road, which has grown from a small stick 
that the Buddha used for cleaning his teeth. This tree kept on growing despite 
furious attempts of the Brahmans to cut it down. At the present time, possibly on 
the same site, is the so-called Dantadhavanakunda, mentioned in the Ay. Mah.”® 
as the place where Rama used to clean his teeth. Even today it still attracts Buddhist 
pilgrims, and from what the local pandits say it appears that the place is regarded 
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as one of the oldest in Ayodhya. Could the Brahmans, tired of trying to do away 
with a Buddhist tradition by using an axe, have turned to the much more effective 
means of what is called ‘Hinduization’?.?? 

During the reign of either the emperor Kumaragupta or, more probably, that of 
his successor Skandagupta (AD 455—467), the capital of the empire was moved 
from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, perhaps as a result of an inundation of the former 
city.%° It seems likely that the sixteenth canto of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa alludes 
to this event: *4 


After he had handed over Kusavati to the Brahmans, Kusa, on a suitable day for travelling, 
started off for Ayodhya, together with his consorts and followed by his armies like the wind by 
the hosts of clouds. 

After a journey of several days he reached the bank of the Sarayu and beheld the hundreds of 
posts on the sacrificial ground raised by the descendants of Raghu for the offering of sacrifices. 

And just as clouds in pouring out their waters revive the earth tormented by the heat of 
summer, so a multitude of artisans in the service of the prince set to work on all kinds of 
assembled material and thus restored this deserted city. 

Thus the grandson of Mithila taking up his residence at the abode of the Raghu family, 
restored to its former beauty, envies neither the Master of Heaven nor the Lord of Alaka.>2 


This same Skandagupta (who assumed the title of Vikramaditya)* sent 
his nephew and successor Narasimhagupta (alias Baladitya) for instruction to 
Vasubandhu, author of the AbhidharmakosSa. After his succession to the throne 
Baladitya and his mother invited this Buddhist scholar to his royal court at 
Ayodhya.* Thus Ayodhya-Saketa, in the last decades of its supremacy in Northern 
India, happened to become the cultural centre of Buddhism, a religious tradition 
with which it had for so long been associated.** But the dark clouds that had 
already been gathering on the western horizon during the reign of Skandagupta 
eventually burst in the time of his unfortunate successor. Under Narasimhagupta 
the empire fell prey to the devastations of the Huns. Not long afterwards, in the 
middle of the sixth century, the political centre of Northern India shifted to Kanauj, 
which became a focal point of political power in the following centuries.*° 

Ayodhya, for long one of the most powerful cities in India, thus fell provisionally 
into oblivion, retaining perhaps no more than regional importance.?” We shall see 
presently how, after a hibernation of half a millennium, the city reappears, having 
been transformed into a place of religious significance. 

As far as the Hindu/Brahmanical tradition is concerned Ayodhya remained a 
place of relatively minor importance during the first millennium of its historical 
existence. The puranas, apart from two discussed below, either follow the 
Mahabharata by mentioning Gopratara as the only tirtha on the Sarayu,** or merely 
include the name of Ayodhya in lists of sacred places,*® or else give a trite and 
unreal description of the abode of Rama on the same lines as the Rémdyana® — 
if, that is, they mention it as a holy place at all.*! 
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In surveys published so far of the Paficaratrasamhitds,** early Vaisnava texts 
in which pilgrimage anyhow is of minor importance, there is no mention of 
Ayodhya as a Visnuite centre. The same is the case with dharmanibandha literature. 
Laksmidhara (first half of the twelfth century), citing the Mahabharata, mentions 
only Gopratara, not Ayodhya, as a tirtha.® Authors of later nibandha, or general 
works on holy places, make no mention of either Ayodhya or Gopratara,™ 
until Mitra Misra (AD 1600—1650) describes Ayodhya as a sacred site in his 
Tirthaprakasa.** 


2. THE RAMA-CULT 


In order to understand how Ayodhya rose to become an important centre of 
pilgrimage in modern India it is necessary to consider the socio-religious phenomenon 
of Rama devotion, or the Rama cult. This, however, is not an easy undertaking since, 
in the first place, most of the relevant texts are published, if at all, on a very small 
scale for circulation within sectarian circles and consequently are hardly accessible. 
Secondly, there appears to be no comprehensive study of the origin and practices of 
the Rama cult, which is spread over the whole of India.** Therefore its development 
is traced below only in broad outline and as far as it concerns Ayodhya. 

The origins of the Rama cult are lost in obscurity, though it is certain that its 
foundations were laid in the last centuries of the first millennium of the Christian 
era. The Brhatsamhitad of Varahamihira (sixth century) and some Paficaratrasamhitas, 
including the Padmasamhitd, give instructions for the manufacture of icons of 
Rama,*” while at the same time there appeared a large number of Rama biographies, 
so-called Ramakatha, some of which found their way into the purdnas, while others 
were lost or retained an independent existence.** Rama is not only confined to 
Hinduism but is also prominent in Jaina-literature, where he usually appears under 
the name of Padma. Thus, for example, we find an extensive biography of Rama in 
Vimalasiri’s Paumacariyam and in the Padmapurana of Ravisena.*? So far no 
comparative study has been made of the function of Rama/Padma in Jaina and 
Hindu traditions, though such a study would indeed be fruitful. 

If we examine the texts of the Rama cult itself,°° it becomes obvious that the 
Agastyasamhita*! (Ag.Sam.) occupies a central position among them in view of its 
authoritative character for the authors of many other Ramaite works.** We must 
regard the Ag.Sam. as the basic text for the Rama cult especially since it has a 
canonical status for the Ramanandi sampradaya, the only Ramaite of the Vaisnava 
sects. 

Hemadri quotes in its entirety*? the 26th adhydya of the Ag.Sam. which deals 
with the so-called Ramanavamivrata, i.e. the rituals which are to be observed on the 
birthday of Rama. This gives us the important terminus ad quem of AD 1260 for the 
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Ag.Sam.™ It is therefore certain that this text dates from before the time of 
Ramananda. In view of the complicated and extensive rituals described, this work 
must be the outcome of a long period of development. 

As for the place of origin the text itself is not conclusive. It might however 
be significant that the Ag.Sam., which is completely silent as to the holy places, 
declares Benares (Varanasi) to be the place where the six-syllable r@mamantra 
(milamantra) was revealed on earth for the first time. When Siva petitioned Brahma 
to present him with a device by means of which his own devotees could reach final 
release, Brahma, who himself had been previously initiated by Rama, visited Siva in 
his residence at Varanasi (Lolarka tirtha) and revealed to him this liberation-giving 
formula.5> When Siva began zealous repetition (japa) of this mantra, Rama himself 
granted a boon to the effect that all pilgrims who come to Benares (Avimukta), 
whether or not they are Saiva, will be assured of liberation and that all who learn the 
six-syllable mantra from Brahmi or Siva will be united with Rama after death.°° 

A northern provenance for both the Ag.Sam. and the Rama cult appears to be in 
accordance with the fact that the Paficaradtra school also originated in North India.*” 
Strictly speaking the Ag.Sam. does not belong to the Paficaratra literature (the vyitha 
doctrine is noticeably absent), yet it does have much in common with it as far as its 
content is concerned.*® It therefore seems probable that the Ag.Sam. does derive 
from Paficaratra circles, either directly or indirectly .*? 

If we are right in this respect, the Ag.Sam., along with related texts such as the 
Ramatapaniya Upanisad,™ thus bridges the hiatus pointed out by Vaudeville: 
“The large hiatus between the ancient Bhagavata or Paficaratra faith and the 
post-Caitanya Vaisnava sects in Northern India is evident”. Her statement: “The 
northern Vaisnava sects, which apparently owe nothing to the Paficardtra samhitas”’ 
therefore requires some modification. Vaudeville seems not to have been familiar 
with the contents of the Ag.Sam., as is apparent from the fact that she ® interprets 
Bhandarkar’s remarks on Ramananda® as if the Ag.Sam. itself included a biography 
of Ramananda. 

The absence in South India of a Rama cult distinct from a Krsna cult gives 
further grounds for the conclusion that the Rama cult is of northern origin. The 
fact that some scholars (e.g. Allchin, Farquhar) nevertheless presume a southern 
origin is due to their identifying the worship of Rama with Vaisnava bhakti, though 
it is possible that a bhakti movement from the south™ did give some stimulus to 
the Rama cult in statu nascendi.® It seems probable that in its early stages the 
Rama cult was restricted neither to Brahmanical circles nor to the Paficaratra.© 
The Ag.Sam. explicitly states that Rama appeared on earth for the good of all 
(sarva-loka-hitarthaya), and thus precepts are given for the less well endowed. 
Repetition (/apa) of the monosyllabic mantra ‘rdm, ram, ram’ etc. is recommended 
for those who have no access to the more esoteric liturgy.*’ This shows the 
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inaccuracy of the general opinion that it was Ramananda who first taught repetition 
of the name of Rama as a sddhana,® The personal history of Ramananda also 
seems to indicate a movement in which caste differences played a subordinate role. 
According to tradition Ramananda left the Srivaisnava sampradaya as a result of a 
conflict over caste, and it is also held that some of his followers were of low caste, 
such as the cobbler (camér) Raidas.*’ Ramananda must have been a figure of 
considerable influence, for his followers, known as Ramanandis, drew from him 
the inspiration to organize themselves eventually in a separate (Ramanandi) 
sampradaya.” The time when Ramananda lived is a matter of controversy, but 
considering the various opinions and the evidence upon which these are based, a 
floruit in the middle of the fourteenth century seems most probable.” 

There is another factor which may have influenced the spread of this veneration 
of Rama, the divine ksatriva, namely the settlement of Rajput clans in the Ganges 
plain during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It seems that many Rajputs settled 
in the region around Ayodhya, all of them glorying in their Ksatriya origins. 
Devotion to Rama as a god and hero may have helped to reinforce their identity 
with respect to the faith of the ruling Moslem intruders.”” However, until there 
is evidence to suggest a clear correlation between these two phenomena, this 
possibility must remain hypothetical.” 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a number of developments occurred in 
the worship of Rama. In the first place there seems to have been a shift of accent 
from ritualistic modes of worship (known from early Ramaite texts such as 
Ag.Sam. or RPTUp.) to a more devotional approach. This shift of emphasis to 
Ramabhakti, perhaps under the influence of the four more sophisticated Vaisnava 
sampradaya of Southern origin” was expressed most effectively by Tulsi Das 
(AD 1532—1623).7> His Ramacaritamdnasa, a vernacular version of the Ramayana, 
often publicly recited in Ramaite temples, had a profound influence on people of 
all social classes and helped to propagate a more populistic form of Rama worship, 
which found expression in a gradual increase in the flow of pilgrims. 

A large number of Ramaite works also began to appear in Sanskrit, showing that 
the popular devotional approach was becoming more acceptable to the literary 
classes. Special attention is merited by the Adhyadtmaramayana, written in the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century with the intention of providing a respectable 
philosophical foundation for the ritualistic and devotional worship of Rama.” The 
orientation towards orthodoxy of the Rama cult, and of the Ramanandi sect in 
particular, in an effort to attain a more distinguished social status seems to be a part 
of a general Hindu restoration in North India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a period when other sects also emphasised their ties with the four Vaisnava 
sampradaya in the hope of acquiring Brahmanical patronage and of becoming 
associated with the Vedanta tradition.”’” 
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As a result of this orientation the Rama cult became clearly characterised as 
‘good, orthodox Hindu’, in contrast to the melting-pot of populistic currents 
composed of e.g. the Gorakhnath yogis, Chisti Sifis and the Sants.”* Such a 
situation enabled local Brahmans to profit from the Rama cult which was spreading 
all around them: the devotees of Rama were encouraged, by means of the Ay.Mah., 
to come and worship their god-in his actual birthplace and abode! 


3. THE LATER HISTORY OF AYODHYA 


We have already mentioned the fact that in the sixth century Kanauj inherited 
Ayodhya’s former role as the political centre of North India, and it is in fact a 
king of Kanauj who leaves the first evidence of the function of Ayodhya as a holy 
place in Hinduism.” The Gahadavala king Candradeva proclaims in an inscription 
that, before bestowing a large gift of land upon a group of five hundred Brahmans, 
he took a bath during an eclipse of the sun in the tirtha Svargadvara at the 
confluence (?) of the river Sarayti and Gharghara in Ayodhya on October 23rd AD 
1093 (sarayi-ghargharagha-marsane svargadvara-namni tirthe). The transfer of 

the land came into effect after the appropriate veneration (samabhyarcya) of i.a. 
the Sun and Siva, and after the puja to Vasudeva. There is however no mention 

of Rama, whose name we would certainly expect to find in the list of deities 
worshipped if Ayodhya had already become an important Ramaite centre by the 
eleventh century. 

In AD 1226 Ayodhya became the capital of the province of Oudh (Avadha) 
under the sovereignty of the Delhi Sultanate. The impression given by Moslem 
historians of the environment of Ayodhya is that it was little more than a 
wilderness where the hunting was good.®! Local tradition seems to be unanimous 
in saying that the region around Ayodhyé was inhabited by a mysterious non-Aryan 
group of people known as ‘Bhars’.8? We have already had the opportunity of noting 
that in the first centuries of the present millennium the region seems to have been 
virtually colonized by Rajput clans who often set themselves up as local leaders 
(Rdjas). In fact the history of Oudh under Moslem rule until the coming of the 
British was a perpetual struggle between central power and the Rajput chiefs. 

In the centuries preceding the Mogul conquest Ayodhya had to concede much 
ground in the political domain to the rising city of Jaunpur,® but under the great 
Moguls the town was restored again to its former function of provincial capital. 
Babur found Ayodhya to be a flourishing Hindu town in AD 1527®% and it was 
especially during the sixteenth century that Ayodhya rose to greatness as a religious 
centre. The relative stability and welfare that the Moslem authority brought with it, 
and the fact that a non-Hindu rulership provided opportunities for the development 
of populistic, non- or anti-Brahmanic religious movements, must certainly be borne 
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in mind if we are to understand the rise of Ayodhya as a Hindu centre during this 
period. Thus we find that the 31 year-old Tulsi Das, in the company of a large 
group of pilgrims, visited Ayodhy4 on the ninth day of the bright half of the month 
Caitra in the year AD 1574, in order to celebrate the birthday of Rama. Here, 

it would seem, he also began to compose his influential vernacular version of the 
Ramayana story .* 

In the seventeenth century, after the death of Akbar, the power of the Rajput 
clans increased while the Mogul imperium began to disintegrate. Following the 
death of Aurangzeb (AD 1707) Oudh came under the rule of Nawwabs who were 
only nominal subordinates of the Mogul emperor in Delhi. Under these Nawwabs, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, the court, and with it the political and 
military headquarters, was moved to the newly-established Faizabad, bordering on 
the western side of Ayodhy4.®” In 1856 the province of Oudh was officially 
annexed by the British Raj and Faizabad became the chief town of the district of 
the same name. 


4. THE AYODHYAMAHATMYA 


We now turn to the various recensions of the Ayodhyamahatmya, sources which 
provide us with the most important information on Ayodhya with regard to its 
function as a sacred site for Hinduism in general and Vaisnavism in particular. 

I am familiar with the Ay. Mah. from ten codices that fall into three widely 
differing recensions, which nevertheless have a certain number of passages in 
common. The oldest dated MS in our possession dates from AD 1801.8? 

The first recension, A, is the one found in the Skandapurdna;® the second 
recension, B, includes both an extensive and a concise version.?! The third 
recension, C, seems to have more affinity with recension B than A and also exists 
in both extensive and concise forms.?* Since recension C has only become known to 
us recently and has yet to be studied in detail, it must be left out of consideration 
for the main part in the following discussion. 

Recension A consists of about 1000 Slokas and is the version quoted in Mitra 
Misra’s Tirthaprakasa (first half of the seventeenth century).?? In addition to the 
Skandapurana Mitra Misra also quotes a description of tirthas in Ayodhya from 
the ‘Bharata’ ,?* which is not to be found, however, in any recension of the 
Mahabh4rata known to us. It is quite likely that we are concerned here with an 
error which was either made by Mitra Misra himself or was present in his source. 
The passage cited is found in a MS of the Narasimhapurana,™ and it is remarkable 
that, besides mentioning a number of tirthas known from elsewhere, this passage 
advocates the worship of Narasimha instead of Rama. This adhydya of the 
Narasimhapurana, not included in the printed edition, seems to stand completely 
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outside the Ay.Mah. tradition of the three recensions. As far as I know, the other 
two recensions B and C are not included or cited in any other Sanskrit work. In the 
colophons of many MSS, the Ay.Mah. is indeed said to belong to the so-called 
Rudrayamalatantra (R.Y.T.). Research on this R.Y.T. has shown however that 
many divergent texts claim to belong to this tantra, and that it may be doubted 
whether the original text of the R.Y.T. is still extant.” It is clear that the name of 
Rudrayamala is included in the colophons merely as an attempt to endow the 
(recent) mahdtmya text with venerable antiquity and authoritative status. 

From the outline given above of the rise of Rama worship it is evident that the 
origin of the Ay.Mah. should be sought among related Ramaite circles. The three 
recensions give the impression of a Ramaite Ayodhya by associating many tirthas 
with incidents from Rama mythology. They also state that Rama is to be worshipped 
as the highest form of Visnu. Yet it is precisely here that we come across an important 
distinction between the recensions. 

The B recension, which is more extensive than A, makes a more distinctly 
“Ramaitic’ impression. It not only includes many more (Ramaite) tirthas, but also 
gives descriptions of Ramaite ritual, and deals extensively with Rémanavami. It is 
in this description of Rémanavami that the longer version of recension B quotes the 
Ag.Sam., yet without mentioning this source by name. On the other hand we have 
seen that the older Ramaite texts, such as the Ag.Sam. and the RTUp., do not seem 
to be aware of Ayodhya as a holy centre, the only place treated as such in the 
Ag.Sam. being Benares.®’ Also in the Tirthakalpa, dating from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Rama mythology is referred to only incidentally, and the 
tirthas given prominence in this Jaina text give the impression that recension A 
of the mahdadtmya has more in common with it. 

A detailed examination of the different recensions falls outside the scope of 
this paper, though the method which should be adopted in dealing with them is 
already apparent.?8 An autonomous text-critical analysis should provide a relative 
chronological schema — a stemma recensionum to be deduced from the stemma 
codicum — in which the different recensions and versions each find their place. 
Such a chronological schema must correspond to the relevant religio-historical 
developments. At the same time an examination of the tirthas described in a 
particular recension, in the light of such external evidence as historical data 
available from other sources, oral tradition and the contemporary situation, may 
provide a deeper insight into the historical development of the city of Ayodhya. 
However one is always faced with the difficulty that the ma@hdatmya, since they 
often pretend to describe the situation as it was in the Tretayuga, scrupulously 
avoid making references to any concrete historical circumstance. The three 
components, when taken together, provide an absolute chronological schema 
in which religio-historical, local historical and text-historical moments clarify and 
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supplement one another. All recensions of the ma@hatmya are therefore of equal 
importance and are indispensable for a coherent and accurate presentation of the 
development as a whole. Bearing in mind M. Biardeau’s assessment of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata etc.,'© there is no question here of attempting to 
reconstruct a hypothetical ‘most original’ version, an ‘Ur-mahdtmya’. For this 
reason a synoptic publication of all the recensions is being planned, each accom- 
panied by an apparatus criticus. 

Of the different recensions of the Ay. Mah. the oldest would appear to be A, 
the one that is included in the Skandapurdana. \t may be assigned to a period lasting 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century and is the first testimony to the 
recognition and exploitation of the Rama cult by local priests. As such it was able 
to find a place for itself in later orthodox tradition, first in the Skandapurdna and 
subsequently in the 7irthaprakasa. 

Recension B represents an adaption of A in accordance with the spread of the 
Rama cult and the growth of Ayodhya as a centre of pilgrimage. It seems to be 
the product of the Rama cult in its fully developed devotional form. As such its 
theological outlook generally concurs with that of other Sanskrit Ramaite texts of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (e.g. Adhyatmardmayana). The nature and 
principal concern of such a mahdtmya, however, is to point out a way to salvation 
(sadhana) by means of darsana, seeing or visiting holy sites. Consequently other 
sadhana, in particular the bhaktimarga, are merely a part of the overall theological 
ideology. One might therefore tentatively propose the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century as the period of composition of recension B. This would account for the 
fact that it was assigned to the Rudrayamalatantra rather than to older orthodox 
smrti literature. 


5. THE RAMADURGA 


The area of Ayodhya known nowadays as Ramkot, ‘Rama’s Fort”, is a tirtha which 
serves to illustrate how the methodology outlined above may be applied. Since this 
hilly area occupies a slightly higher elevation and is bounded on three sides by the 
Sarayu it seems reasonable to suppose that it has been the location of a fortress of 
some kind from early times, possibly since the sixth century BC. This hypothesis, 
however, is necessarily based on inductive reasoning since no systematic and 
horizontal excavations have been carried out in Ayodhya. In his thorough compara- 
tive investigation into the archaeological evidence of fortified cities in ancient India, 
A. Ghosh !°! comes to the following general conclusion: 

The above survey of the fortifications around early historical cities shows that they fall into 
two chronological groups . . . (1) those probably erected in circa 600 BC. and (2) those erected 


in 200—100 BC., when the Mauryan empire had broken up, each dynasty fortifying its capital. 
It would be a mistake to think that all cities came to be fortified as soon as they were established. 
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If we accept this theory and then consider the fact that Ayodhya was already a 
fortified town at the beginning of the second century BC., as is implied by the siege 
of the Greek mentioned above, then it may be inferred that Ayodhya belongs to 
the first group of places which were fortified around 600 BC. This is also indicated 
by the etymology of the name a-yodhyd, the unconquerable citadel (pur), an 
appellation also given in the Atharvaveda (AV. 10, 2.31) to the unconquerable 
city of the Gods. 

The same citadel was besieged again by Kaniska, and later Fa-Hsien implies 
that the town was surrounded by a wall since he says that he left the city by the 
(southern) gate.'°* The former glory of the town must have been on the wane 
during the following centuries and the walls may have fallen into decay as seems to 
be implied in the account of Hsuen Tsang,'® who visited the city after the raids of 
the Huns. The remains of old fortifications that can be seen today seem no older 
than the beginning of Moslem rule over North India, and it might well be that the 
old city was fortified again by the Moslem governors who made it their residency. 
Not until the fifteenth or sixteenth century, however, is there any evidence to 
suggest that this fortification had anything but a military function. It is only at 
that time that we find religious texts referring to the fortress (durga or kota) as a 
sacred place (tirtha). 

The fourteenth century Jaina text, the Tirthakalpa, in its description of 
Ayodhya, mentions the wall of the fortress, pdydra (Skt. prakara) with a yaksa 
called Mattagayamda (skt. Mattagajendra) placed on top of it.!°* The A recension 
of the Ay.Mah. does not mention the Ramadurga, or any other kind of fortress, 
but it does refer’ to a number of tirthas which must have been located in the 
area of the modern Ramkot, including Mattagajendra, the protector of Ayodhya 
(Ayodhyaraksaka). Other tirthas in the vicinity of the present Ramkot that are 
mentioned in A are also of a tutelary nature: Vighnesa and Pindaraka,!® although 
these are in no way connected with Rama mythology. From the Tirthakalpa we 
learn, why such a tirtha as Mattagajendra can be found at this place: “Nowadays 
too no elephants gather in front of it, when they (nevertheless) come together 
(here), they die”.'°’ The ‘mad elephant’ placed on the fortress wall of Ayodhya 
was thus intended to frighten away the elephants of hostile armies! 

The A recension also mentions the birthplace of Rama (Janmasthdna) as an 
important tirtha within the area of the Ramkot.!% Today the Janmasthdna is 
occupied by a mosque which bears inscriptions stating that in AD. 1528 the Mogul 
Prince Babur had ordered its construction as a replacement for a Hindu temple 
which formerly stood on the site.!°? From that time until the present day the site 
has been a scene of conflict between Hindus and Moslems. 

By the time that recension B was composed, however, we find that the state of 
affairs had changed significantly, for in it the citadel is described as a holy place, 
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the Ramadurga.'!° The gates and bastions are named after their respective guardians, 
most of them famous heroes of the Ramayana. Hanumat, stationed at the King’s 
Gate, is one of the most important among them, while subsidiary posts are assigned 
to the ‘protectors’ mentioned in recension A, such as Mattagajendra. The transforma- 
tion of the old military citadel into a tirtha took place in the sixteenth century, or 
even earlier. The Bhusundirdmdyana, probably dating from before AD 1600!" 
would appear to be the oldest Sanskrit text to mention it, apart from recension B 

of the Ay.Mah.: 


hanumantam ca sugrivam laksmanam ca vibhisanam | 
ayodhya-kota-palams ca pratar utthaya yah smaret |] 
kalydnam samavapnoti duhsvapnadims ca nasayet |. '4? 


Today most of these ‘ape-bastions’ have disappeared, though mounds of debris are 
called after these guardians: Sugrivatila, Nalatila, Nilatila etc. The Janmasthana 
inside the Ramadurga has also become extended in recension B, so that the whole 
fortress is said to be filled with palaces (bhavana) of Ramacandra, DaSaratha and 
his four wives, Sita’s kitchen etc. This recension also describes the ritual that must 
be performed in the Janmasthana.'° 

The history of the Ramadurga can be followed thus far in the Ay.Mah. recensions 
although this is by no means its final stage of development. Hanumat, still a primus 
inter pares in the Ay.Mah., comes to play a dominating role in modern times. Today 
‘Hanumat’s Fort’, the so-called Hanumangarhi, is the most important temple not 
only in the Ramkot but also in the whole of Ayodhya. 

The interesting history of the origin of the Hanumangarhi is related in Sri 
Hanumangarhi kd itihads, a modern booklet by R. Tripathi which is distributed in 
Ayodhya for the benefit of visiting pilgrims. Admittedly such Jibelli are historically 
unreliable on account of their persistent tendency to mix history and mythology, 
but nevertheless they do give an impression of how Hinduism and its ideology have 
developed during recent centuries, and are frequently well informed about the 
history of a sect and its special temple, for which they are often our only source. 
These booklets deserve somewhat more extensive discussion since they are a much 
undervalued source for the study of recent historical and religio-historical develop- 
ments in Hinduism. 

Thus we learn, for example, from the Hanumangarhi kd itihds that the origin of 
the Hanumangarhi temple is closely connected with the appearance of the fighting 
sections in the Vaisnava orders at the end of the seventeenth century.'* Evidently 
by the time of the second Nawwab Safdar Jang (1 739—1754) the citadel of Ayodhya 
was partly in ruins and at least the site where the present Hanumat temple stands 
was called ‘Hanumantila’. This hill was the object of contention between two rival 
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ascetic orders, both partly devoted to Hanumat,!45 namely the ‘Gosdins’, presumably 
meaning the hybrid Saiva sect of Goraknath yogis, and the Visnuite Ramanandi 
sect which in the seventeenth century had been organized into armies (ani) and 
wrestling schools (akhard)'1* in order to resist the Saiva ndga samnyasis. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the leader of one of these groups of Ramanandis, 
the Nirvani akhara, was a certain Abhay Ram. Following instructions given to 
him by Hanumat in a dream this Abhay R4m succeeded in capturing the hill from 
the Gosains “who worshipped Hanumat as if he were Bhairava’’.!!7 The story goes 
on to say that the Nawwab Safdar Jang, as an expression of gratitude to Abhay 
Ram for his having cured him of a disease, gave him permission to build the 
Hanumat temple. A more profane reason for the construction of this fortress-like 
temple, however, is that the moslem court was moved by Safdar Jang to the new 
Faizabad, thus giving the Hindus in Ayodhya a free hand. As a result conditions 
were established for the development of modern Ayodhya and the foundations of 
its most important temple, the Hanumangarhi. 

Rama’s Fort lives on in oral tradition. The story that the Fort was founded 
by Rama himself for the protection of his subjects and aged army officers appears 
in the repertory of legends told by brahmans to the ignorant masses of pilgrims.!8 
Elements which contemporary story-tellers find inexplicable are reinterpreted as 
being part of Rama mythology: e.g. Mattagajendra is now regarded as the son of 
Vibhisana.!!? The modern legend explains the decline of Ayodhya in the Kaliyuga 
as being due to Buddhism, which is brought to an end however by the appearance 
of King Vikramaditya, who restored the old citadel of Rama and the firthas it 
contained to their former glory. There is, however, nothing to suggest that the 
citadel had a sacred function during the reign of the Vikramaditya, identified above 
as having been a ruler of Ayodhya (Skandagupta). Although such legends are 
discreditable from a historical point of view, they provide a living example of 
how mahdtmyas are continually being modified by the imaginative blending of 
historical and mythological-religious elements, and how they fulfil a furrctional role 
within the institution of pilgrimage, a phenomenon of increasing importance in 
contemporary Hinduism. 

It thus becomes clear how venerable antiquity and prestige as a sacred site 
combine in such a way as to enhance the allure and vivacity of a modern place of 
pilgrimage. 
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NOTES 


1 For improving my English I am greatly indebted to Mr. Alan Entwistle. 
2 Reference is often made to the famous Sloka: 


Kasi Kanti ca Mayakhya tv Ayodhya Dvaravaty api / 
Mathuravantika caitah sapta puryo ‘tra moksadah |[/ 


Skanda Pur. 4.6.68. Cp. Ensink 1974, Kane IV, p. 678. 

3 The identity of Saketa with Ayodhy4 seems to follow from the various descriptions and locali- 
sations of both cities in almost all sources. This identification is nowadays generally accepted. 

4 D.N. II, 146. 

In the Ghata-jataka (Jat. IV. 82), comprising a Buddhistic version of the Krsna-Vasudeva 

legend, it is told that Vasudeva and his brothers in order to conquer the whole world, first 
besieged Ayodhya, took its king Kalasena prisoner and then ‘took the sovereignty of the place 
into their hands’ before they finally settled in Dvaravati (Dvaraka) as world sovereigns. 
Apparently the possession of Ayodhya was indispensable for world-dominion (As to this legend 
see H. Liiders 1904). 

5 M.N. I, 148, 149. 

The Dhammapadatthakatha (Vol. 1. p. 388) further informs us that Pasenadi once let a wealthy 
man (Dhanajfijaya), together with his daughter the well-known Visakha, come from Magadha, 
kingdom of his mighty but friendly neighbour Bimbisara, in order to settle them in Saketa so 
.as to increase its standing. 

6 Dhammapadatthakatha Vol. I. p. 388. 

7 q-paticchannena sarirena (loc. cit.). 

8 Jambuddivapannatti (Jambudvipaprajfapti) p. 154. In the Jaina context Ayodhya is known 
under the name Vinita (or Viniya). (Cp. Jinaprabhasuri, p. 78). Vinita is said to have been built 
by Dhanavaimai (Dhanapatimati). The city is said to measure 9 yojana in width and 12 yojana in 
length, figures that are highly standardized and say nothing about the real proportions of the 
town (cp. Schlingloff 1969, p. 29 f.). In consequence of this acknowledged central position of 
the place it is said that the digvijaya of an Universal ruler (cakravartin) should consist of a ritual 
circumambulation (pradaksina) with Ayodhya as centre. Alsdorf 1974, p. 78 f., Kirfel 1920, p. 225. 
9 Jacques 1962, p. XXII. Ensink 1974, p. 73. 

10 The description of Ayodhya in the Ram. 1.5.7 ff. seems to be based on an ideal and 
stereotyped conception of how a city should be rather than on empirical evidence. (Cp. 
Schlingloff 1969, p. 5 ff.). 

11 Ram. 7.100. The drowning took place at a fort called Gopratara (Ram. 7.100.20). 

12 Mbh. 3.82.63—65. The city of Ayodhya is often mentioned in the Mbh., for instance as the 
residence of king Rtuparna who employed king Nala as his charioteer, but in all these instances 
the place has only a secular character. 

13 The kingdom of Kosala probably formed part of the dominion of the later kings of Magadha, 
in particular the Nanda dynasty (see KSS. I, p. 37), and certainly belonged to the Maurya-empire. 
14 Yugapur. 11.94-95. 

15 Patafijali ad Panini III.2.11, illustrating the use of the imperfect in case of recent events not 
witnessed by the author himself. (Cp. Weber Ind. Stud. XIII 304 ff.). 

16 J_E. Mitchiner’s Introduction to his forthcoming critical edition of the Yugapurana p.77.1 am 
greatly indebted to John Mitchiner who gave valuable suggestions as to the period under discussion. 
17 Cp. John Mitchiner, op. cit. p. 77. 
Lamotte 1958, p. 391. 

19 Gupta 1968. Michael Mitchiner 1976, Vol. 7, Chapter 21. H.C.I. Il, p. 173 f. 
20 Yugapur., 11.116—119. 
21 EI. XX (1929), p. 54 ff. Cp. Gupta 1968, p. 118. H.C.L. II, p. 173. The inscription is to be 
dated epigraphically around 50 B.C. 


— 
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22 The Annals of the Li-country. See Thomas 1935, p. 119. Cp. Petech 1968. 

23 According to the Vayupur. II.37.377, already the first Gupta-monarch, Candragupta I 

(c. AD 320), ruled over Saketa (C.H.I. II, p. 4, also cp. Mookerji 1947, p. 69). 

24 Arch.Survey. I, p. 318 f. 

25 Watters p. 354 f. 

26 Beal p. XLIII. It appears from Fa-Hsien’s description that the town was of no great 
importance for the Buddhist at that time, which is not surprising after the Brahmanic Sunga- 
and Gupta-rulers. 

27 The argument still stands open to some doubt since there are more places where the same 
legend has been recorded. (See Watters p. 374 ff.). 

28 Ay.Mah. B 6.11. 

29 In the same way other Buddhist monuments, stupas, dating from the times of the Mauryas 
and later, have probably been incorporated into Hindu tradition. This applies in particular to an 
artificial mound, about 1500 m. south of the old city of Ayodhya. Hsuen Tsang (Beal p. 226) 
mentions a stupa at about the same locality. The present hill is a Hindu tirtha known as the 
Maniparvata (Ay.Mah. B, 13.2ff.). (See also Arch.Survey I, pp. 322 ff., Carnegy 1870, p. 24 
containing also a good photograph of the hill). 

30 Cp. Schlingloff 1969, p. 41. 

31 Cp. Frauwallner 1951, p. 30, n. 1. 

32 Raghuvamia 16, 25, 35, 38, 42. 

33 H.C.I. II, p. 27. 

34 As is reported in Paramartha’s biography of Vasubandhu and Hsuen Tsang’s journal. (See 
Paramartha pp. 283—288, Beal pp. 225 ff.). On the question of Vasubandhu see Frauwallner 
1951. 

35 The two Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hsien en Hsuen Tsang in fact provide the only extant evidence 
for the importance of Ayodhya in the Buddhist tradition, an importance that warranted a visit 
to the town on a pilgrimage. 

36 As the Gupta empire disintegrated, several former vassals saw a chance of asserting their 
independence. One of them, the Maukhari clan, obtained sovereignty over a kingdom in North 
India, including also, it would seem, Ayodhya. Under their rule the capital of the kingdom was 
transferred to Kanauj (C.H.I. Ill, p. 69 f.). 

37 Ayodhya of these days is thus described by Hsuen Tsang: “The kingdom (scil: of Ayodhya) 
is 5000 li (c. 1600 km) in circuit and the capital about 20 li (c. 6.5 km). It abounds in cereals, 
and produces a large quantity of flowers and fruits. The climate is temperate and agreeable, the 
manners of the people virtuous and amiable. They love the duties of religion, and diligently 
devote themselves to learning. There are about 100 sangharamas in the country and 3000 
priests, who study both the books of the great and the little vehicle. There are ten Deva 
Temples: heretics of different schools are found in them, but few in number. In the capital is 
an old sangharama .. . by the side of it are some ruined foundation walls. This was the hall in 
which Vasubandhu bodhisattva explained the principles of religion and preached for the benefit 
of kmgs of different countries, eminent men of the world, Sramans and Brahmans”. Beal 

p. 224 f. 

38 Vam.pur. 57.8, 63.10. 

39 Gar.pur. Utt.Kh. 28.3. Brahmandapur. 3 (4). 40.91—93. Agnipur. 109.24. Kirmapur. 
2.39.45. 

40 Vi.Dh.pur. 1.13.1—13. Padmapur. Utt.Kh. 242.41—42. Bhagpur. 9.11.25-36. 

41 The puranas not mentioned in notes 38—40 do not mention Ayodhya asa tirtha. E.g. 
Markandeyapurana, Vayupurana, Matsyapurana, Visnupurdna. 

42 Schrader 1916, Smith 1975, Gonda 1977. 

43 Tirthavivecanakanda p. 234 f. 

44 As such I have checked Devanabhatta (as far as published), Vacaspati Misra, Dalapati Raja, 
and Raghunandana (see remarks in Kane I, p. 890 f.). Anantabhatta’s Tirtharatnakara (A.D. 
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1670—1698) seems to have contained an Ayodhyamahatmya but MSS in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library of Bikaner are in disorder and incomplete: under the heading of MS.Nr. 1791: 
‘Ayodhyamahdatmya’ the greatness is sung of Mayapuri (= Gangadvara) and the Gangavatara 
is told according to the Ramayana. (Information based on research of Prof. Dr. J. Ensink in 
the Anup Sanskrit Library of Bikaner, cp. Ensink 1974, p. 60, n. 12). 

45 Mitra Misra, pp. 496—502. 

46 The extremely complex religious field after the twelfth century has attracted comparatively 
little attention from Indologists until recently. The brilliant analysis of the socio-religious 
context of Kabir, the foremost of the Sants, contained in the introduction of Vaudeville’s 
(1974) translation of his Sakhis, has been of great help to me. 

47 D. H. Smith 1969, pp. 147—152. Brhatsamhita 57.30, It might be significant that in the 
Brhatsamhita Rama is not (yet?) classified under Visnu but is separately treated, grouped 
together with Bali (son of Virocana). 

48 Bulke 1971, passim. For possibly one of the oldest sites of Rima worship see H.C.I. III, 
p. 421 f., dealing with Ramagiri (= Ramtek). 

49 See Introduction of the revised ed. of the Paumacariyam by V. M. Kulkarni. 

50 Many important Ramaite texts have still to be studied. First of all there are those that are 
ascribed to Ramananda himself: Vaisnava matabja bhaskara, Ramarcanapaddhati and several 
works in Hindi (see Vaudeville 1974, p. 111 n. 3). Some others are: the Anandaramayana 
(dealing inter alia with ritual), Haniimatsamhita (edited by the Ramanandi Ramnarayandas, 
see also Agastyasamhita and Ay.Mah.), Ramacandravidhipaddhati, Ramapijasarani (used by 
Weber 1864, MS in Berlin), the Sesasamhita (which seems to comprise a Ramanavami, see Smith 
1975, p. 438), and the Satyopakhyana. 

51 Besides this Ramaite Ag.Sam. there are several other texts with the same name, the most 
important of which is the probably older Paficaratrasamhita of this name that has only partly 
come down to us (See Smith 1975, pp. 25—30). Distinction may be made between: (1) 
Ramaite text: Agastya-Sutiksna-samvada (2) Paficaratra-text: Agastya-Brahma-samvada (3) 
Agastya-Narada-samvada (4) a purdna like Agastya-Suka-samvada (Cp. Gonda 1977, p. 105). 
Moreover an original part of the Skandapurana seems also to have been called Agastyasamhita. 
(Cp. Eggeling’s India Office Cat. Prt. VI, pp. 1320 ff. and Hazra 1940, p. 158). The Ag.Sam. 
edition used by me is the one edited by Ramnarayandas. 

52 The Ag.Sam. has been quoted in: Rama-uttaratdpaniya-upanisad (R.U.T.up., ed. Weber 
1864, § 4.16—15 = Ag.Sam. 7.16—17, 29~—32), Ramdarcanacandrika of Anandavana (passim), 
Ayodhyamahatmya (Ay.Mah. B.8.1—17), the anonymous Comm. on Raémapirvatapaniya Up. 
(used by Weber 1864), and in almost all Dharmanibandha. Reference is made to it as the 
authority on ritual matters in the Adhydtmaramayana 4.4.26. 

53 Caturvargacintamani, Vratakhanda (Vol. Il, prt. 1, pp. 981—986). 

54 Cp. Kane I, p. 753. 

55 ram ramaya namah. Ag.Sam. 7.1—37. Another tirtha in Benares mentioned in this context 
is Siddhesvara. 

56 It is this passage that is partly borrowed by the Ramauttaratapaniya Up. (RUTUp.), 
following the explanation of the esoteric sense of Avimukta in accordance with Jabala Up. 
Deussen, ignorant of the origin of the relevant passage (RUTUp. § 4, 1—8) remarks: “Indes 
wird dieser Gedanke von unserm Autor nicht mehr verstanden oder doch verdunkelt, sofern 
er in den weiter folgenden Versen” [scil. quotation of Ag.Sam. 7.16—17, 29-32] 

“erzahlt, wie Rama dem Siva als Gnadengabe verlichen habe, dass alle in AVimuktam 
Sterbenden zur Erlosung eingehen sollten, — wodurch Avimuktam doch wieder auf die 
Lokalitat in Benares beschrankt wird’’. (Deussen 1921, p. 819). 

57 Gonda 1977, p. 54. 

58 If we compare for instance the contents of the Ag.Sam. with the ten main subjects dealt 
with in the Paficaratra literature as summed up by Schrader 1916 (p. 30) we observe that 
actually only one topic is lacking in the Ag.Sam. viz. ‘Temple-building’, whereas ‘Social rules’ 
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(varnasramadharma) are only dealt with briefly. If we compare its contents with the traditional 
fourfold division of a samhita (jfidnapdda, yogapdada, caryapada and kriyapada) we observe 
striking similarities with many other samhitd, for instance with the Padmatantra (= Padmasamhita) 
(cp. summary in Smith 1975): 

(1) jfidnapdda, Ag.Sam. 1-6: general religious schema, Visnu’s avatara (Rama, whereas the 
vyuha-doctrine is missing), means of release (mukty-upaya-vicara) etc. 

(2) yogapdda, Ag.Sam. 19-23: dealing with yoga exercises, postures, breathing exercises 
etc. (yogalaksana pranayamavidhi yamadilaksana etc.). 

(3, 4) kriya@pada and caryapdda are more or less mixed up in Ag.Sam. 7—18 and 24-34, 
dealing with inter alia construction of yantra and mandapa, consecration of a pitha, installation 
of the Rama idol (pratisthavidhi), consecration of the piuij@-implements and the worshipper 
himself (sndna-, bhiitasuddhi- and nydsa-rites). Much attention is devoted to the mantrasastra, 
the piija-rite, initiation rites (diksa), while three chapters deal with the Rama festival par 
excellence: Ramanavami. 

59 Besides the formal and ‘external’ resemblance put forth in n. 58, this hypothesis needs 
further corroboration on ‘internal’ grounds. A study of the ritual as treated in the Ag.Sam. 
revealed that the worship ceremonies are basically the same as those described in other 
Paficaratra-texts. The results of this study will be published in due course. 

60 Gonda 1960-1963. II, p. 167 (without argument) postulates the 9th century as date of the 
Ramapurvatapaniya up. 

61 Vaudeville 1974, p. 100 f. 

62 Vaudeville 1974, p. 111. 

63 Bhandarkar 1913, p. 67. 

64 Cp. Vaudeville 1974, p. 101. 

65 Like the older tantric Sahajiya cult in Bengal intermingled with the waves of the Vaisnava- 
bhakti, especially as initiated by Caitanya, and resulting in Bengal-Vaisnavism (Dimock 1966, 
pp. 1-40), so the older Paficaratra school of North India, modified already towards a more 
theistic position (i.c. Rama), absorbed the bhakti current and was transformed to the 
Ramabhakti cult as we still know it today. See also below. 

66 Gonda 1977, p. 49. 

67 Ag.Sam. 27. 1-10. 

68 E.g. Gonda 1960-63. II, p. 169. 

69 An important source of the rather spurious ‘tradition’ that Ramananda was opposed to 
caste is the Bhaktamald of Nabhaji (c. A.D. 1600) and its commentary by Priya Das (c. A.D. 
1712). Another important but recent text of the Ramanandi sect is the Ramanandadigvijaya 
by Trivedi. The author discusses the biography of Ramananda in his lengthy Introduction. 

70 The order of Ramanandis is one of the most important Vaisnava sects of present-day North 
India. It has several centres in Ayodhya, including the important Bara Sthan. According 

to the Census of India of A.D. 1891 there were 1474 Ramanandis living in Ayodhya (see 
Crooke 1896, I, p. 118). (Cp. n. 77) 

71 The opinions fall into two groups: according to one group of scholars (Bhandarkar, Bagchi, 
Ghurye and Vaudeville) Ramananda was born in A.D. 1299/1300, at least his floruit fell in the 
fourteenth century. The other group (Macauliffe, Farquhar, Gonda 1960-1963. II, p. 169) 
dates him in the fifteenth century. The latter date seems however almost exclusively based on 
the traditional assumption that Ramananda figured as the guru of Kabir (A.D. 1400—1450). 
This assumption however lost much of its plausibility after the research of Vaudeville (1974, 
p. 110 ff.). 

72 Fyz. Gaz. pp. 147-149. Carnegy 1870, pp. 2—3: these Rajputs do their utmost to trace 
their origin back to either the Solar dynasty, or to ksatriya- circles around king Dasaratha and 
Rama. Cp. Crooke 1896. IV, pp. 217—223 (s.v. Rajput). As to the Rajputs of Oudh see also - 
Crooke s.v. Bais (Crooke 1896, I, pp. 118-126). 

73 Cp. n. 80. 
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74 Cp. n. 64. 

75 Cp. n. 65. 

76 In it Rama is homologized on the one hand with the paramatman, on the other hand with 
parabrahman. The creation of the illusive world by Rima’s mdyd is personified by Sita. The 
text tries to connect the doctrine of the Advaitavedanta with a belief in Rama’s grace. Though 
the Ag.Sam. is mentioned as the authority in ritual matters (see also note 52), the Adhy.Ram. 
considers the kriyamarga preliminary to the path of knowledge (/fidnamarga, which is some- 
times said to consist of the bhaktimarga), and it rejects the so-called samuccaya-doctrine. (See 
in particular von Glasenapp 1951). 

77 Cp. Vaudeville 1974, p. 113 f. The Ramapiijasarani, a text book on Ramaite ritual, reports 
a dispute between two branches of the sampradaya called the ‘New ones’ navinas (represented 
by ‘Ramaparshadas’) and those who adhere to the older tradition (Weber 1864, p. 282). The 
Ramapijasarani may be tentatively dated in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, or even 
earlier. 

78 Cp. Vaudeville 1974, p. 81-119. 

79 E,L Vol. XIV, (1917-18) pp. 192—209. As to this king Candradeva see H.C.I. V, p. 51f. 
80 E.HL.L. II, p. 328 f. This Moslem conquest seems to have taken a heavy toll. The first 
governor of the province became Malik Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the elder son of sultan Shams- 
ud-din who had overthrown “and sent to hell the accursed Bartuh (7?) under whose hands and 
sword more than one hundred and twenty thousand Musulmans had received martyrdom. He 
overthrew the rebel infidels of Oudh and brought a body of them into submission”. (Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri 21.2, E.H.1. p. 328 f.). A well organized and fierce resistance by an alliance of ‘original 
Bhars’ (hence the name Bartuh) and Rajputs? 

81 E.H.I. passim. 

82 Fyz.Gaz. 147 ff. See also Crooke 1896, II, pp. 1—12. S. M. Singh 1962. 

83 The end of the fourteenth century saw the collapse of the Delhi Sultanate and from A.D. 
1393 Oudh formed part of the independent Moslem kingdom of the Sharqi-dynasty, which 
lasts until 1479. Under the Sharqis the capital of the province of Oudh is changed to Jaunpur. 
When in 1479 the Sharqi-dynasty is overthrown by Bahl Lodi the province remains a part of 
the ‘Lodi-federation’ until the coming of the Moguls. 

84 Just those very passages of the Badbur nama relating to Babur’s activities in the year A.H. 
934 (= A.D. 1527), the year in which he must have visited Ayodhya, are only scantily 
transmitted. But one fragment may refer to Ayodhya: “After spending several days pleasantly 
in that place where there are gardens, running-waters, well-designed buildings, trees, particularly 
mango-trees, and various birds of coloured plumage, I ordered the march to be towards 
Ghazipur’’. (Babur nama. Transl. Beveridge vol. II, p. 680). Babur destroyed the Hindu temple 
on Rama’s birthground (Janmasthana) and replaced it by a mosque. See below. (Babur nama 
vol. II pp. 653—680. N. B. discussion in the notes). 

85 We are in possession of a Jain text, the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, dating from the first 
half of the fourteenth century, which describes Ayodhya as an important Jain- and Hindu- 
centre. The text mentions Svargadvara, already known from the inscription (see supra) and 
several other Hindu tirthas (loia-titthani) also known from the Ay.Mah. See p. 11. 

86 Allchin 1964 p. 38 f. Allchin’s source is a biography of Tulsi Das, Gautamacandrika, dating 
from A.D. 1624. Cp. Vaudeville 1955. 

87 The foundations of the adjacent Faizabad were laid by the first Nawwab of Oudh, Sa‘adat 
Khan (1720—1739). The court moves to it in the time of his successor Abu’-1 Mansur Khan 
Safdar Jang (1739-1754). See Srivastava 1954. The third nawwab of Oudh Shuja‘-ud-daula 
(1754-1775) is defeated by the British at Buxar in 1764, after which he retreats to Faizabad. 
(Fyz.Gaz. p. 213 f.). The city is then at the height of its prosperity. Under Shuja‘-ud-daula’s 
successor Asafu’d-daula the headquarters are transferred to the rival Lucknow. (See Srivastava 
1961-1945). 

88 Fyz.Gaz. p. 162. 
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89 The oldest MS. registered dates from V.S. 1850 (= A.D. 1793) (Cat. of Jodhpur-Collection. 
prt. III A p. 214 No. 1874.15791). Two MSS. in our possession come from the ‘Chandra Shum 
Shere collection’ in the Bodleian Library (Oxford). This collection contains c. 6600 MSS. The 
existence of this rich collection seems to be little known. Unfortunately it has only been 
catalogued provisionally and the slips are not in alphabetical order. 

90 Skandapur. Vaisnavakhanda 8. This recension will be referred to as ‘Ay.Mah. A’. 

91 The comprehensive and the concise version have each been published once, though very few 
copies of the comprehensive recension seem to have been printed. This book is not available in 
any public library either in Holland or in Great Britain, nor have I seen any reference to it in 
any other text. For our acquisition of it we are greatly indebted to Mr. G. Taekema who 
brought it with him from Ayodhya. This recension is referred to as ‘Ay.Mah. B’. Both MSS 
from Oxford (see note 89) contain this recension. 

92 To my knowledge there exists no published edition of this recension. The MSS in our 
possession come from BORI, Poona (the comprehensive version) and VRI, Vrndavana (concise 
version in Bengali-script). This recension is referred to as ‘Ay.Mah. C’. 

93 Mitra Misra, pp. 496—502. 

94 Mitra Misra, pp. 497—500. 

95 MS. in India Office Library. (E.3375. 10.918). Cp. Hazra 1958, pp. 219 ff. The quoted 
passage in Mitra Misra forms adhyaya 50 of this MS. 

96 A Rudrayadmala-uttara-tantra edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara contains a diversity 

of text materials but no Ay.Mah. Neither does a large MS., in the colophon called 
‘Rudrayamalapurvabhaga’ from the Adyar Library in Madras, contain an Ay.Mah. As to this 
purvabhdga Avalon remarks: “Thus the Prakarantara mantrabhidhana is reputed to be part of 
the Rudrayamala the first portion of which, so far as I am aware, is not found”. (Avalon, 
Tantrik Texts I, p. VI). From Dr. T. Goudriaan (Utrecht University) I have learnt that a 
microfilm of a R.Y.T. MS. that appears to be rather old is in the possession of the Oriental 
Institute. It does not contain an Ay.Mah. however, Also cp. H.T. p. 11. 

97 See p. 6. Even the three chapters dealing with Ramanavami do not mention Ayodhya! 

98 It is intended that these different recensions, together with a translation and commentary, 
will be published in due course. For the time being an outline of the approach to be taken is 
suggested here. 

99 Hacker 1961, p. 492: ‘“‘Bei all diesen Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Hinduismus sollte die 
Methode, wenn man von Texten ausgeht, zundchst auf die Philologie beschrinkt sein, d.h. 
ethnologische, anthropologisch-archaeologische u.a. Erwagungen sollten flirs erste strikt beiseite 
gehalten werden. Erst wenn Ergebnisse vorliegen, kann das Gesprach mit den andern historischen 
Wissenschaften — das allerdings wichtig und notwendig ist — wirklich fruchtbar werden”’. 

100 M. Biardeau 1968 and 1970. 

101 A. Ghosh 1973, p. 66. 

102 Beal XLIII. Cp. n. 26. 

103 Beal I, p. 224 f. Cp. n. 37. 

104 Jinaprabhasuri Tirthakalpa, pp. 78-81. 

105 Ay.Mah. A Chapter 10 (= Skandapur. 2.8.10). 

106 Besides having an evil nature, Raksasas also have their benevolent side, and figure as 
protecting (i.e. deterrent) deities. (Cp. Ram. 7.4.13). 

107 Jinaprabhasuri, p. 79. 

108 Ay.Mah. A. Chapter 10 (= Skandapur. 2.8.10.18—25). 

109 For text and translation of these inscriptions see Babur nama, transl. by A. S. Beveridge, 
Appendix U. 

110 Ay.Mah. B (comprehensive version), 6.28.—10.33. 

111 See Bulke 1971, p. 748. 

112 Bus.Ram. I. 102.118—119. 

113° Ay.Mah. B (comprehensive version), 7.1—30; 7.46—8.17. 
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114 Spi-Hanumangarhi ka Itihas pp. 6-14. 
115 Cp. Vaudeville 1974, p. 113 n. 2; G. W. Briggs 1938, pp. 88, 150. 


116 Ghurye 1953, p. 203. 
117 R. Tripathi 1966, p. 7. 


118 Reference is made to the Ram.Utt.Kh. 7.98.24—25 as the locus classicus of this myth, 
though a castle is not mentioned here. The legend of Rama’s suicide together with all the 
inhabitants of Ayodhya, incompatible with this new myth, is not at all derogatory to this new 


invention. 


119 G, Sarma 1973, p. 38. 
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